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and it is not at all clear what effect specific changes in public policies might have on those trends. We therefore limit most of this concluding chapter to describing the broad changes that we believe are essential if settings are to become less pernicious for a large share of American children and adolescents. If sound empirical evidence exists for policy recommendations, we are more specific. Because understanding of adolescent development in social context is very limited, the second part of this chapter describes a framework for research on adolescent health and development that should yield better information for program and policy development over the next decade. We strongly believe, however, that some of the problems we describe are far too acute and their effects far too destructive to delay action until more research is completed and other demands on national resources reduced. In particular, the diverse ways in which poverty harms children and adolescents, inflicts lasting damage, and limits their future potential points to the reduction of poverty as a key step toward improving the condition of many of the nation's youths.
Four conditions create and sustain high-risk settings. First, as noted, is the large and increasing number of families who are living in or near poverty and experiencing the emotional stress it brings. In 1991 the Census Bureau estimated that 35.7 million Americans were living in poverty (14.2 percent of the population), the largest percentage since the late 1960s. Families with young children make up the largest proportion of those living in poverty. The dramatic increases in single-parent, female-headed households both contributes to the growth in poor families and independently creates a high-risk setting for adolescent development. In fact, many of these families are headed by teenage mothers, creating a kind of double jeopardy. Parents in poor and near-poor families face significant challenges in rearing their children. Aside from their struggle to provide basic necessities, the stress of "making do" with very little money diminishes parents' ability to form personal networks and institutional attachments and to develop the caretaking skills critical to positive adolescent development. Such parents express the difficulties they face and the need for help in providing the guidance, support, and supervision that adolescents need.
Second is the concentration of poor families in some urban and rural neighborhoods and the increase in the numbers of intensely deprived neighborhoods. Such neighborhoods are characterized by racial stratification, homelessness or very degraded housing, inadequate schools, a lack of recreational and employment oppor-